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A CYCLE CLOSES, A CYCLE BEGINS 


E last manuscripts for this issue, which completes SPIRIT’s twen- 
tieth year of publication, have gone to the press—all except this, 
for which we have just turned to the typewriter in this season of such 
multiple significances. For us, these are many more than usual. This 
morning we attended, with our fellow editors and officers of THE CATHOLIC 
PoETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA in company with its gracious and devoted 
President, a Solemn Memorial Mass for the Society’s founder, Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J., celebrated by the Society’s Chaplain, the Consulting Editor of 
SPIRIT. It was not a Requiem Mass since, in the liturgical year, the Church 
was observing the joyous octave of Christmas. Instead the Mass was that of 
a martyr, St. Thomas of Canterbury—a circumstance specially appropriate 
in that he whom we were commemorating had so preeminently been the 
historian of the American Jesuit martyrs, Jogues and his companions. 
From the church of our Chaplain, we had hastened to the Cathedral 
of St. Patrick to participate in a Nuptial Mass, there to find the Funeral 
Mass of a prominent layman was nearing its Requiescat in pace. The bridal 
procession was delayed a half hour until the coffin-led recessional dis- 
appeared through the doors into Fifth Avenue and the purple of sorrow 
could be supplanted by the white of joy. In this interim our reflections 
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turned briefly to ideas and phrases which now, for an anniversary piece, 
we must somehow turn into prose when poetry, with its profounder in- 
sights and intuitions might much more effectively serve. But perhaps even 
the most gifted poet might not succeed in capturing the fullnesses of this 
day’s emotional juxtapositions. 

An anniversary, such as that SPIRIT has now reached, is, we have 
always thought, like any milestone, an occasion for looking backward as 
well as forward. So, too, is that of the Feast of Christmas: backward we 
look through time, past Eden’s tragedy and into Eternity; forward to 
Calvary and the Resurrection and again into Eternity. The coincidence of 
events in which we participated during the last days of the dying year 
present vividly startling contrasts but we can leave to the moralist the 
framing of the proper homilies. The layman going to his solitary grave 
accompanied by his mourners, the bride and groom in the panolopy of 
youth entering the sanctuary there to be holily born into wedlock while 
their relatives and friends rejoice at this beginning of a new cycle, is ob- 
viously illustrative of the bewildering variety of life, its heights of joy and 
its depths of sorrows. So for ourselves at this time, there is also the com- 
mingling of emotions, the closing of one cycle marked at once so pleas- 
urably by the calendar and our masthead’s Volume XX, Number 6, and so 
poignantly by the recent death of the man who had been its fountainhead. 
For SPIRIT, no more than its publisher, would not have been had the 
gentle genius of Father Talbot not sparked it to life. Often man questions 
the death-summons of God to His creatures. We cannot penetrate His 
Wisdom but we are rather struck that He should have called our progenitor 
in this particular month which ‘closes the first twenty years of SPIRIT’s 
service to poetry. 

And, although it has been more raat a decade since Father Talbot's 
duties forced him to relinquish his active editorial association with us, it is 
also true that his own flaming spirit, which helped to sustain his former 
associates on the magazine during the subsequent years of his life, still 
remains to guide, to enhearten and to strengthen those of us who must 
carry on through what number of years that which he so soundly planned 
and initiated. We cannot forbear quoting from his letter, concerning plans 
for the celebration of SPIRIT’s Anniversary next May—a letter we received 
but two days before his death: “I did not at all realize that SPIRIT was 
twenty years old. Each issue reaching me has the effect, I suppose, of lulling 
one into the thought that SPIRIT is, always was, and always will be, 
without counting how many times SPIRIT is embodied in pages. I think 
that you are right and justified in deciding that this twentieth birthday is an 

(Continued on Page 179) 
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RECOMPENSE 


The bitter crust you had to eat, 
The sour wine you tasted, 

Will make you strong against defeat; 
His insult was not wasted 


For past the gesture of a clown 
Your wakened spirit vaulted 
To say the lie that dragged you down 
And find the truth exalted. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


THE LOST CAUSE 


Time killed the man in seventy years; 
Two billions blows of the pendulum 

Fell on the warrior in a fatal sum 

And glazed his eyes and numbed his ears. 


He wrestled the stars in a bowl of light 
And washed the darkness out of his mind, 
He dipped his pen in the bowl and signed 
Defiance along the rim of night. 


He fought with valor as the rising sun 
Worried his shadow around a pole, 
Till man and his shadow fell in a hole; 
He dueled the day but he never won. 


Time bludgeoned him down in seventy years. 
There might have been less or more to treasure 
But he spread Eternity out to measure 

Ahead of the Judgment’s chanticleers. 


There’s little to write of him on stone 
Save Time who slew him died today. 
Listen to the murderous clocks, they say 
“Man is our meaning and man alone.” 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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Three Poems by Theodore Maynard 


ECLIPSE OF THE MOON 


Loveliest of lights, you only shine 
So long as earth does not forbid 
Your silver or gold or opaline 
Palely agleam amid 
Ciustered or scudding clouds—you now are hid! 


Behind the maples on the hill 

One night ago we saw you play 
Among your leafy boughs until 

Your path of splendor lay 

Across the unruffled waters of our bay. 


Earth whirling twixt you and the sun— 

The sun that gives you all your light— 
Quenches you; yet your work goes on, 

Dark though you be or bright, 

Drawing the tumbling tides by day and night. 


We calculate the brief mischance 
That falls but once in many a year— 
This strange enchanting dissonance! — 
So soon you reappear 
By even so short an absence made more dear. 


PITY 


Impoverished were you, could you not bestow 
Pity, a wealth that even in exigence 

To those in need—yourself not least—can flow, 
Transmuting into gold its paltriest pence. 

Wither you shall, save for the tears you shed 

For hapless lives and the unhappy dead. 


But edge your tenderness with irony, 

Meted with kindness but with bracing breath. 
Comfort and courage knit in unity, 

Lest into sentimental death 
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Pity should dwindle, soften and decay. 
Keep pity strong; there is no other way. 


Fear not; there is no danger that you draw 
Pity to snapping, that your heart will break 
For others’ griefs (or those you have); the law 
Is fixed but merciful: you only shake 
The burden off with half yourself; in man 

Pity will stretch no more than pity can. 


Yet fully exercised, your pity gives 

In recompense a hundred-fold: the pain 
Found in compassion as new beauty lives, 

A courteous grace, a peace, in which you gain 
An exquisite response to all delight— 
A heart enlarged, and in its depths its height. 


In loving kindness you shall come to be 
Most like to God, yet cannot compass all, 
However wide your heart; you shall not see 
With Heaven's eye each dying sparrow fall, 
But may by pity glorified put on 
Robes richer than those of royal Solomon. 


THE DEATH OF THE UNICORN 
(The Tapestries in the Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City) 


I 


Entrancing medley of sweet fantasy 

And the plain fact! the fabulous beast, 

Lured hither from the forests of the East, 
Prances the millefleurs sward of Picardy, 

Where lion and stag and pheasant placidly 

Gaze at the fanged and belling hounds released 
Upon their prey, whose milky white’s increased 
Against the radiance of the tapestry. 


Each leaf and petal, brilliantly distinct, 
Dewy and gleaming spring untouched between 
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The hooves, the charging dogs, the huntsmen’s boots— 
All artfully poised and exquisitely linked 
In a profuse perfection never seen 

Save in this Flemish master’s blooms and fruits. 


II 


Woven to grace the wedding of a king— 

The royal bridal chamber to adorn 

Where, bedded as a virgin, wakes at dawn 

The queen a wife indeed, from whom shall spring 
The king to be—these gem-like pictures bring 

Back through the centuries the undimmed, the unborn, 
To an unearthly glade the unicorn 

Amid earth’s blossom and frond and fur and wing. 


Intricate arabesques commingle here 

Love mortal and immortal and divine: 

We see the leaping hounds and huntsmen slay 
The quarry immune from any mortal spear— 
A dazzling glory, sign and countersign 

Of the ideal that shall not fade away. 


HIS BODY, SEE: A NARRATIVE 


Explored and charted ‘well, 
My life’s demesne— 

All twenty years and two— 
Gallops, bends far away 

To the certain point within 
The matrix-mind of God, 
When His lithe, abeyant will 
Struck flesh like a Vulcan’s spark, 
Or like the positive breath 
Of the Holy Ghost, revised, 
In lurid, accurate lines, 

The stubborn, comical 
Events of history. 

The pages tend to blur. 

All irresponsible 











I waited in the loud, 

Potential ambuscade 

Of a woman’s ample womb: 

The quickening mass within 

The wide, the welcoming flesh. 

My first rebellious cry 

Awoke reluctant wrath 

From God, my hand-cuffed Father, 

Whose outraged love required 

Of Him official frowns, 

Like ugly, mid-day sun. 

With me his ire was drowned 

In the necessary sea 

Of grace, whose echoes boomed 

The tide-worn words of Paul. 

I howled to tongue the salt 

On my startled palate, tart 

With the taste of innocence. 

Whose young hands 

Expunged the bone-kept curse? 

The long and personal thread 

Of minutes tangled and snarled 

In appalling undergrowth; 

Until my plausible hands 

Were caught in the fiery snares 

Of Christ’s perspicuous eyes. 
At twenty-two the world 

Balloons, spreads out its arms, 

But is sifted through my eyes, 

Until it all resides 

Within the seminal, 

Small Word made sudden flesh: 

His body, see, bursts through 

The prurient walls of death 

I wait in the pulsing spring, 

And eat the fire that spills 

Along my hurrying veins. 

All glee be brought to Him, 

Until the strong thread snaps 

And Christ puts out my breath. 

DAVID J. DE LAURA, S.J. 
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MYSTIC WITH DEW 


Out of the hush of the Godhead, 
Bursting like dawn on the sea, 

A radiance spread through creation— 
The bright light, the white light of thee, 
Immaculate splendor undimming, 
Aflame with the sun—with the moon 
Glowing pale—lily of silver, 

Chaste with the whiteness of noon. 


Star vied with star to adorn thee, 
Angels to bear thee along, 

Calling thee “Star of the Morning,” 
Speeding thy way with their song. 
“Mary!” the rising tide whispered, 
“Mary!” the morning winds blew. 
Lady, Immaculate Virgin, 

Rose art thou, mystic with dew. 


High on the hill of creation 
Thy white feet God rested in time; 
High to the far towers of heaven 
Thy white path led, lonely, sublime. 
Immaculate Mary, God’s Maiden, 
God’s Mother, virginity’s pride, 
Draw us and we shall run after 
The sun-splendid, starry-crowned Bride. 
SISTER MARGARET THERESE, AD.PP.S. 


CRYPTOGRAM 


To tell how it grew 

From mustardseed size 

In dews of what grace, 

In light of what skies, 
From root of what words, 
In grove of what prayer— 
That were a history 

More than I dare. 




















What branches were pruned 
By the Gardener’s skill 
That final the beauty 
Model his will; 
What winter of fast 
For this summer of rose— 
This is a knowledge 
Love only knows. 
SISTER MARIAN RAPHAEL, S.N.J.M. 


Two Poems by James F. Cotter, S.J. 


SEASON’S END 


When it is Autumn and the leaves 

Play like children on Summer's grave 

I know then the journey to be taken 

The Nothing that waits in Winter's cave. 


Show me when the walls of beauty crumble 
And I walk out into the night alone 
There are Voices in that leafless forest 
There is a Child in that cave of stone. 


POEM TO AN ARTISAN 


Your words like gothic towers 

rise into the sunlight of my heart 

throw down their fertile shadows 

like trees across the campus of my thought. 


Your eyes like gothic windows 

flood my mind with libraries of light 
stream down my corridors 

shatter with their rainbows all my night. 


Your hands of gothic marble 
sinew up the weakness of my frame. 
Send spires like banners to my sky. 
Sculpture out my being to Your name. 
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FIRST GRANDCHILD 


Our hearth has been lighted! 
The new fire laid there 
Waited only the sound 

Of your step on the stair: 


The table stands ready 
Drawn up to the grate, 

The wine in the jar 

And the bread on the plate. 


As the match to the firewood 
So, knowing you're come, 
My heart catches fire too: 
O, Child, welcome home! 


The vine’s vintaged sweetness, 
The bread of Love’s yeast 
And a fire freshly kindled 


Are ours at the feast. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


THE NEXT VOICE YOU HEAR... 


On the porch of the three-storied flat 
(And less than half of seven mountains) 
Having feasted on various Heinz, 

I sit alone after supper, 

Idling the dial of the finger tip world. 


Palaver of politicians 

Thickens the purchased air, 

And news flashes flock like ominous pigeons 
On the roof of my unrest; 

And I am told that life would be ruined 
Without this kingly cigarette, 

Or that I can find my salvation 

In scented soap 

And the green flowered breath of chlorophyll. 

















Gyrations of the dial 

Spin towers and babble of words, 

As vast as the piled up thunderheads 

In the sky, in the west— 

Where now, just now, some light breaks through 
And a bird flies far away. 


And I turn down the dial 
And ask: Yes? Is that You, Lord? 
Is there something You wanted to say? 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


""BE OF GOOD CHEER: IT IS I’’ 


The boy stands high in his bird-ringed whistling day, 
As clouds roll over the sun, shading the tree 

He hugs to hear the clifftop music play; 

A boy up waiting, eyes that gather the sea. 


Out over his town, the steepled bells of noon, 

The ringing churchyard walls and fishermen’s graves, 
He stands between the clouds and the sea’s big tune 
And God-high thunder dives to spiraling waves. 


And how he laughs from the pounded shore of his heart 
As all his birds go down in bristling twirls, 

The sea drives high, the clouds like wrestlers start 

To grip and flash with lightning nerves, and whirls 


Of rain-wet wind blow singing out of Heaven. 

O how he pumps and pumps his lungs to make 
Them throw his voice where tiny boats are driven 
True to the cove, lifted steep in the tide’s take. 


A boy up high on the singing hill of his youth 

And dancing footprints down on the cliff's wet knuckle; 

His wind-laughing brothers billowing home from the clean truth 

Of their labor: and One who walks where big seas buckle. 
WILLIAM BURNS. 
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REMEMBRANCE 


The minstrel tears of memory shed their songs 
On cloven stone where the single flower grows 
Lightward from its narrow cell of shade 
Beyond the reach of noon. The requiem of wind flows 
Like a spoken river over the bed of yesterdays, 
Mosaic in its thirst. It is a miracle of bloom, 
Nourished by a lonely night or a scale of laughter 
In the way that footsteps fill an empty room. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 


AIR WATCH, JUNE 1 


Alone, aloft and master of the tower, 

I give my will to strong, expanding day, 

Do not contest the sun's tight-fingered reins 
Which hold the hills upright against the sky; 
All shadows shrink like puddles in the heat, 
And air’s too palpable and stiff to touch. 

The ominous, spreading shriek of a jet flows past 
And leaves a mark like chalk dug on the wall. 
Somewhere below, within the yawning house 
(Obese and aging in its doubtful grandeur) 
There starts, exiguous as life, the brave 

And pure serenity of Mozart’s dream: 

The taut strings sing, and detonate 

Their skillful passion on my sun-drunk ear, 
Until the pattern-making strands of sound 
Enmesh, and catch the world in a snare of joy. 


But joy, to be its utter self, will break 

The will’s possessive hands and shred the dream: 
Obsessed with light the toppling hills and trees, 
The lawns—genteel, effete—are rolled away, 
Dissolving earth spills down in mortal tides 

To swell the sea’s wide anonymity. 

The bartered wealth of young and perishing June 
Is gathered through the needle’s eye of love, 
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Lies dead within the heart in the dead Man’s tomb... 
Until, renamed by the angel’s vivid voice, 
The hills regain sure-footed symmetry, 
The streams regain their claim to earth’s deep-sprung 
Content, and Mozart plaits his melodies— 
Ultimate strands of bright, unfading hair. 

DAVID J. DE LAURA, S.J. 


ON HEARING THE OLD ''COVENTRY CAROL’’ 


I would kneel at the feet of the simple players of Coventry: 

Bawdy and grave they danced before Christ the King; 

Elemental as granite and rain are the songs they would sing 

Of the women of Bethlehem, ageless in pain, in the days of Herod’s insanity. 


Sure judgment they waited, the Guildsmen of the Mysteries of Coventry 
As they played through the year to the one Inevitable Birth; 

Christ’s Mass, first bombshell to shatter the pattern of earth, 

They accepted, and the Master’s cracked molds—nor accused Him of 


slovenry. 


So they sang the Slaughter of Innocents in the cart-riven streets of Coventry, 
Spinning a simple verse on the edge of the tomb; 

Had they known that their streets would be flung in God's face like a curse 
Or split like heart’s blood from His wound? 

They had still seen the pageant’s end and the death of vanity. 


And as late as the days of a Warwickshire wanderer to Coventry, 

The boy Will by the high cross who glutted his mind with their wonder 
And plotted the earth and her stars in their courses of thunder, 
Sweetly sang they the murderous show that was staged for His Entry. 


Praise the shearmen and tailors of the ancient pageants of Coventry, 
My masters, my granite shades; in the tears of things 

Their Mystery pondered the joy their bells will ring 

Who plant white flowers of song in crossed fields beyond irony— 


As did these in the doomed and prophetic city of Coventry. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 
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THE TEMPTATION 


Wonderingly, as from a darkened bridge, we watched the city flow 
Toward morning: day-imprisoned silver leapt like fish in the tide, 
Rising mouths open, chalice-like for breath. The course of burnished neon 
Drew strange meridians where pain and sleep and patricide 
Trisected the illusory calm. 

You trembled and were afraid 
Of this high place and the honeycomb it drew of all below. 
“,.. like a sparrow on an eagle’s ledge,” you said, and the words betrayed 
You like a kiss. 

We watched until the jeweled flotsam of night 
Flowed toward vagrant harbors that touched the mask of sky 
Cracking in a grin of dawn— 

then descended. No angels 
Sought to bear us up into the vastness of a lie 
That centuries had told their lovers and their kings 
In parables of dust. No trumpets snarled their wrath. 
All was silent—as a mountain lifted from the churning sea 
Becomes its only aftermath. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 


Three Poems by Virginia Earle 


THE WAY OF PIGEONS 


Wise men (he said) are surer than the way 

Of pigeons feeding on the morning ground 

When one flies up, then all; wise men can say 

Why, and exactly how, the air is found 

Whirred with a certain surging and uprising; 

Their words stand clear and formed in the cleaved air— 
My lesser words, my song, hold no surmising 

Of how and why, but only when and where. 


Wise men explain, but I can only sing 
“A flock of pigeons, tender and tame as men, 
Fed at my feet, then rose, upspiraling 
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A logarithm in blue space. And then 
They shifted a slight emphasis of wing 
And curved to earth, and came to me again.” 


A SONG FOR SILENCE 


Love, to love’s verbiage be indifferent. 
Tell me what songs were sung 

to Homer by the gypsies; in whose tent 
Priam and Troy were young. 


Love, be not glib with words 
of love, but tell me how 

the Cossacks dance on swords 
when the June-bough, 


cherried to drooping, fruited with love and quiet, 
unbroken with sound, 

red-rich as love, all in a lovely riot 

of sun and sunny silence, brushes the ground. 


RECEIVE, BELOVED 


Below this music, grave and slow, 
The under-climbing shadows go, 
And over deed of brass and string 
Drifts unperceived the pure intent; 
The ear hears only the lament 

For the uncaptured perfect thing. 


The deed is here. But who can tell 

The heights from which it failed and fell, 
The dark lost shining which it trails? 
Receive, beloved, not my love 

Alone, but under and above, 

The height, the depth in which it fails. 
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Two Poems by Frances Higginson Savage 


WINGED WAREHOUSE 


Wide sills and windy ledges 
Where pigeons promenade 
Give this abandoned building 
A fluttering facade 

As, gay in countless colors, 
On feet as frail as fern, 

From perilous adventures 
The prodigals return 

To irridescent courtship 

And high, precarious nest, 
Strutting with ruffled plumage 
In aerial unrest. 


Convivial with cooing, 

The dark bricks have become 
A barricade of feathers 

Above the city slum, 

A paradise of pigeons, 

A happy hostelry 

Crowded with zealous pinions, 
As paradise should be. 


TO THE CONGENIAL ELEMENT 


We too, O water, carved by every wind, 
Among our fellows ceaselessly move on, 
Crowded by others following behind, 


Toward shores unknown, where those before have gone. 


We too have candid surfaces reflecting 
Light, and beneath each surface harbor vast 
Regions of shadowed privacy protecting 
The secrets of our future and our past. 


Life yours, our natures will not be suppressed: 
Home to the deep we flow, all barriers spurning, 
Protean both, and neither ever lost 

From earth to heaven going and returning. 








OPERATION RETURN 


Now we have traded him back: 

leener, darker, sager, 

the boy from Hopkins (varsity, lacrosse 
and humanities major). 


Jaw splayed to gritted teeth 
against the fumbling stance, 
he will be feted with therapy 
and the sideways glance. 


Because to dig he is not able, 
and is yet unarmed to beg, 
the best wood we give him: 
poplar foot, and willow leg. 


The continuous sweat of unlearning 
will fortunately not be seen; 

for litter cases and town welcome 
consult the picture magazine. 


SISTER M. MAURE, S.S.N.D. 








(Continued from Page 164) 


occasion of jubilation and celebration. From what you write about the 
preliminary planning, I feel certain it will be another feast for the poets 
and a sincere recognition of their achievements. I look forward to your 
final program—knowing in advance that it will be substantial in matter 
and attractive in form.” 

Perhaps in Father Talbot's “SPIRIT is, always was, and always will be,” 
we may read his final legacy to the editors, the poets and the sustainers of 
this magazine. It would be presumptuous for us, of course, to entertain 
the notion that SPIRIT will live out even the present century. Yet what 
we have been bequeathed and can confidently accept is that forward-looking 
optimism so notable in all Father Talbot did—an optimism which can 
prove for us an incentive and, we hope and pray, for those ranks of poets 
and subscribers who for two decades have made this magazine of poetry, 
of fine art, a reality. 
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T. S. ELIOT: THE LUCK OF THE LURE 


By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


HE latest in the long line of books on T. S. Eliot is an excellent reader's 

guide, brief, modest in its claims, handily keyed to the standard edition 
of the Collected Poems and Selected Essays.* “If some readers find the 
exposition inclined to be obvious, so much the better,” Mr. Williamson 
writes in a brief prefatory note, less with the hope of forfending the attacks 
of critics who define their activity in the symbol of an armed vision, than 
with the intention of enlisting academic foot-soldiery in a direct and 
immediate concern with the poems of T. S. Eliot. His poem-by-poem analysis 
succeeds admirably in achieving his stated aim. The several expositions 
yield sense and meaning and, taken together, provide a solid base of literary 
experience that will introduce the reader to the more elaborate analyses of 
critics like Elizabeth Drew, Helen Gardner, Cleanth Brooks, Raymond 
Preston, F. R. Leavis and other notable interpreters of our most prominent 
and influential twentieth-century poet. The job is exceedingly well done. 
For this very reason, it not only answers a number of questions but it raises 
some others that have been persistently avoided in critical discussions of 
T. S. Eliot. 


Broadly speaking Mr. Williamson has followed Eliot’s critical lead, 
expressed in his essays and notes, by showing why Eliot had to break with 
a degenerate romanticism, how he is at once a traditionalist and an experi- 
menter. Against the charge that Eliot is obscure and incoherent in his 
omission of conventional logical structure, grammatical reference and mus- 
ical regularity, this sympathetic critic expounds the clarities, the connections 
and the hidden harmonies in the collected poems. Bit by bit, he reveals 
the extent of Eliot’s debt to Dante, to the Elizabethans and the metaphys- 
icals, the French symbolists like Corbiére, LaForgue and Verlaine, his 
awareness of and dependence upon Ezra Pound and W. B. Yeats. Eliot's 
concern with the problem of the one and the many, developed in various 
analogies—such as those between the past and the present, between the 
material and the spiritual, between words and the Word, between man 
and the Man-God, between the mythical figure (of the fisher-king for 
instance) and the historical fulfillment—is shown here to give a remark- 
able unity to Eliot’s work. He makes sense, his critic affirms, not by direct 
statement but by concrete suggestion. He conveys not only ideas (some 





¢ * A Reader's Guide to T. S. Eliot by George Williamson. Noonday Press, New York. 
3.50. 
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deny this) but a state of mind, a sensibility, in an objective corelative that 
fuses opposites, associates similarities and differences, modifies statement by 
allusion, allusion by irony, irony by reticence, reticence by a kind of in- 
cantational rhetoric. As a result his meaning is richer, more subtle, more 
complex, but no less intellectual in character than the meaning of poets 
composing in a systematic logical, rhetorical and grammatical tradition. 
Eliot’s logic is a logic of memory and imagination, his rhetoric a harmony 
of personal symbols, his grammar a syntax of rhythm or musical sound 
analogous to and participating in the movement of his mind, memory 
and imagination. 

Such, in substance, is the sense of the explanation offered by sympa- 
thetic interpreters such as Mr. Williamson. Pressed for a single explanatory 
phrase, these interpreters might be tempted to say that Eliot’s principal aim 
and achievement is to present the full consciousness operating at a maximum 
intensity. This explains Eliot’s theory of tradition, which demands a 
sophisticated awareness of the pastness of the present and the contem- 
poraneity of the past and his theory of impersonality, which assumes that 
the poet abjure his personal emotions in favor of a passive sensibility. To 
receive experience, to dissolve it in the alembic of “floating feelings” and 
then to project it in a new form with a new emotion—such a process de- 
mands the surrender of the active will and reason in the interests of an 
intense, passive awareness. 


Hence it is often argued that Eliot’s poetry may be dissociated from 
his professed beliefs in Anglican Christianity, Tory politics and classicist 
canons of criticism. These beliefs, one hears it remarked, are the mere 
conditions of his sensibility; the reader who finds them inconvenient may 
disregard them, without, of course, depriving himself of their poetic incre- 
ment. The implication here is that in Eliot, no less than in Dante, an idea 
may vitiate poetic experience, but, contrariwise, an idea (any idea!) may 
legitimately serve to organize poetic sensibility. Hence Eliot (like Dante) 
is accepted as a great poet by critics who deplore or detest his ideas. 


Now it would be embarrassing if we came to see that Eliot’s poetic 
achievement is not only an impersonal projection of his sensibility, but also 
a statement of his belief. If Eliot is presenting not experience alone but 
also the meaning of experience, we may have to discard the view that, after 
all, his ideas are of no moment. This may be the outcome of our thinking 
about Eliot if we examine more intelligently than we have so far the full 
meaning of the logic of the imagination, the rhetoric of symbolism and 
the grammar of rhythm. Is it possible that Eliot’s poetry has a structure 
(logic), a pattern of imagery (rhetoric) and of sound (grammar) that, 
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despite its strangeness, may be as exact an expression of Eliot’s sensibilities 
and beliefs as is the poetry of Milton for example? 

Symbolism has its own keys, indeed its own cliches. One may protest 
again and again that a true symbol ceases to be a symbol as soon as its 
meaning is fixed, that allegory is a false or petrified symbol and hence not 
symbolism at all. But it may be doubted whether symbolism rules out reason, 
rhetoric or belief. Paul Verlaine, in his Art Poetique, demanded that poetry 
be pure music, unmixed with idea. Poetry he said should sound an odd 
note that melts on the unanalytic air. It should be at once clear and vague, 
in love with the shade that is suggestive, plastic, malleable rather than with 
shape that is rational, rigid and fixed. For him, point, that is, exact meaning, 
is poetic death, inane laughter, cheap surface wit, scullery scum. Eloquence 
and rhyme put blinders on perception while music wanders, flutters at 
whim, following the luck of the lure. “Wring rhetoric’s neck” is his message. 

But symbolism has its own treachery or its own rhetoric. The symbol 
or the correspondence, however recondite, deeply personal and original in 
its inception, must either be relevant or irrelevant. If relevant and precise, 
the poem reaches the point that Verlaine deplores; if irrelevant and im- 
precise the poem fails to achieve itself. But successful symbolist poetry 
does reach a point of some kind. When Rimbaud assigned an emotional 
quality to vowels, when Yeats established a role for Cathleen, Hanrahan 
and Michael Robartes, when Eliot set Prufrock in opposition to Sweeney, 
they achieved some kind of precision, and the method by which they 
achieved that precision is some kind of analogy. 

The suggestive techniques of symbolist poetry—correspondence, op- 
posites, synesthesia—all flow from the well of analogy. Obviously genera- 
tions of readers know, that is, respond to, the various associations of images, 
ideas and sounds in Verlaine, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Yeats and Eliot. Reading 
Eliot, for instance, they sense in the ennui of a Prufrock, in the horror of 
The Wasteland, in the dim glory of Ash Wednesday and The Four Quartets 
a twentieth century Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso. 

Analogy is not a bottomless well of fanciful association. The signif- 
icance of an experience cannot be measured only in terms of another ex- 
perience. Rather, it derives from the total reality upon which relative 
experiences, or participations, depend. In other words the meanness of 
Prufrock is not meaningful only in contrast to the tragic greatness of 
Hamlet; rather the meanness of Prufrock and the greatness of Hamlet 
are significant in the context of man’s nature and man’s fate. Each charac- 
ter intersects the other, but both intersect a common humanity. The base 
of the analogy is a common human nature, more precisely, a common 
supernatural nature. 
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Eliot, I believe, realizes this to a far greater extent than do his readers. 
But he dissembles this knowledge—for motives it is imprudent and perhaps 
unjust to explore. In other words much of Eliot’s poetry, particularly The 
Four Quartets, is not merely organized sensibility, not merely an experi- 
ence restricted to the referents within the poem, not merely imaginative 
symbolism isolated from moral and spiritual beliefs. The Four Quartets is 
the performance of a unified sensibility and the act of a unified personality. 
It has a logic, a rhetoric and a grammar of its own, it provides a meaning 
as well as an experience, it is at once an intellectual poem shaped by a body 
of ideas and beliefs and a symbolist poem shaded with sensibilities. 

[George Williamson, arguing the contrary view, rightly points out that 
Eliot's theory of impersonality—the separation of the man and the poet, 
of experience and art, according to which the poet stands as a medium 
between his personal experience and the persona or mark speaking in an 
objective corelative—implicitly denies the substantial unity of the soul. 
Hence he appears to say that belief and sensibility are not only distinct but 
separate. But this theory is at best a partial expression of Eliot’s mind and 
a misleading description of his best practice. At least it must be weighed 
by an opposite theory that poetry brings some order and pattern to the age. 
Moreover, while Eliot feels that the expression of ideals and ideas belong 
to prose and the expression of actualities and events belong to poetry, he 
also believes that actualities and events derive their meaning from one Act 
and one Event, that disorder is disorder because there is an objective order 
and pattern. ] 

Of the symbols and shades in The Four Quartets much remains to be 
said despite the achievements of Richard Blackmur and other sensitive 
critics. There is a persistent provocation in the imagery, a haunting quality 
in the music, a disciplined sparkle in the wit that will not soon be exhausted. 
But too many attempts to explore the shades have obscured the evidence 
of the shape. The Four Quartets has a very symmetrical shape and a quite 
unmistakable meaning. 

Externally each of the four quartets is alike in the use of a place name 
in the title, in the nature and proportion of the several parts, in the repetition 
of key phrases. Internally they are united by their concern with a common 
theme. Each poem is a variation on the contrasting theme of time and 
eternity, the one and the many—a counterpointing of thought that is ex- 
pressed in the music of the poetry itself. All this has been pointed out in 
some detail by Eliot in his essay, “The Music of Poetry,” and by Miss Helen 
Gardner in The Art of Eliot’s Poetry. 

Indeed the similarities between the quartets and the fugue structure of 
Beethoven (The Quartet in A Minor Opus 132, for instance) are so 
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remarkable that one can miss them only through complete inattention. 
Polyphony, antithesis, a distinct five part division, the lyrical interlude, 
repetition, summary and a marked climax are common both to musical 
composition and to the poem. There is also a remarkable correspondence 
between each of the poems. (The Wasteland has an identical organiza- 
tion.) The first movement in each of the four poems sets forth thesis and 
antithesis, the point and counterpoint, an opposition which the poem at- 
tempts to resolve. The second movement in each poem contains a lyrical 
statement followed by a colloquial exegesis on the ideas and symbols. The 
third movement, serious and reflective, adumbrates the final solution. In 
all four poems a short impassioned lyric—the emotional climax—occurs 
in the fourth movement. The fifth movement is, by contrast, colloquial 
and speculative. It recapitulates the theme and its variations, explicates the 
lyrical content, and comments on the fragility and impression of language 
as an instrument of expression. 

If the tight, consistent organization of the quartets does nothing more, 
it tells us at least where to look for the theme, where to find the personal, 
lyric expression, where to search for the explicit comment. More than this, 
the method itself contributes to the meaning of the poem. Just as, in Eliot's 
theory, the musical word first establishes its meaning in a context of the 
words preceding and following, then from the larger context, finally from 
other meanings in other contexts, so the theme—time and eternity, God 
and man—receives an initial meaning in the individual lines, a second 
meaning in the context of each quartet, a third meaning in the context of 
the four quartets taken together. 

In “Burnt Norton” the theme is explored in its most general sense, with 
allusions to Heraclitus, Plato, St. John of the Cross and to Eliot’s other 
poetry. “East Coker” (during whose composition he visualized the complete 
design implicit in “Burnt Norton”) applies the concept of time and eter- 
nity to human history. “The Dry Salvages” applies the theme to personal 
history and salvation. “Little Gidding” is a final meditation in which the 
meaning and the mystery of life are explored in relation to divine love. 
In the end, time and eternity, life and death, change and changelessness, 
are reconciled in the Incarnation. 

This meaning seems to be as incontestable as the poetical quality of 
the vehicle in which it is conveyed. Despite the misleading reference to 
Krishna and the continuing allusions to Heraclitus it is extremely difficult 
to ignore the direct, personal, Christian attitude that finds its highest ex- 
pression in the fourth sections of the last three quartets. If these lyrics on 
the Incarnation, the Annunciation and the Holy Spirit do not express belief, 
nothing does. 
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Yet this meaning has been ignored and Eliot is partly to blame for it. 
He is not to blame if he reflects tones and attitudes that appear to contra- 
dict the judgments implied by his structure, since this ambiguity is the 
necessary defect of his polyphonic and antiphonal method. But he is some- 
times over-demanding. For him history, intellectual and literary, is essen- 
tial and integral, and he does not always transcend it. Indeed his poetry is 
more often the interior history of his own historical sensibility rather than 
the essence of history itself. He is a poet of becoming rather than of being, 
of mental process rather than of mental grasp. More interested in knowing, 
poetically of course, than in making, he is sometimes willfully impenetrable. 
Thus he is not blamelessly ambiguous in following the luck of the lure, 
in denying at times a proper but subordinate role to the working intelli- 
gence, even while he is employing that intelligence with exquisite subtlety 
to give form, shape and pattern to his intuitions and sensibilities. The 
abhorrence of explicit meaning drifts to the verge of an inchoate, musical 
void. The art of music and the art of poetry are seperate arts. 

Dante is perhaps his supreme model, yet there is a great and decisive 
difference between them. Dante subordinated but did not distrust the work- 
ing reason. In the poetry of Dante, the symbol is at once fixed and floating; 
in the poetry of Eliot it appears only to be floating in a semi-conscious 
dream. This difference rests on their respective attitudes towards the symbol. 
In the former, signs are polysemous but they always refer to a thing (object). 
The symbol has a point of reference in the order of sense, since man only 
knows by sense. Simultaneously the symbol has a point of reference in a 
moral and spiritual order. These points of reference lead both to the clear 
fact and to the obscure mystery. Dante is not embarrassed by a restricting 
conformity of the mind to a thing precisely because he sees the full intel- 
ligence as both intellectus et ratio. Dante accepts both the narrowing, 
restrictive operation of ratio or the working reason, the unrestricted opera- 
tion of intellectus, or the intuition, intelligenciated sense, the assimilation 
of sense knowledge by the active or agent intellect. In short, Dante employs 
the total power of sense and intellectual consciousness. 

Modern symbolists, on the other hand, and T. S. Eliot among them, 
are unduly suspicious of the working reason. For them experience or 
sensibility is at war with understanding or meaning. But experience is 
incomplete without understanding, without shape, without art. Hence they 
tend to be passive rather than active, observers of their own observations, 
a prey to psychologism. Eliot does not seek reality only within his own 
mental processes, but he seeks to express it only within the context of 
the imagination. For him signs in poetry do not point at things outside 
his mind or outside the mental construct of his poem, but only at other 
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signs inside. Hence even his realities, his beliefs are expressed by means 
of a myth—that is, of a self-contained group of symbols to which he im- 
putes a quasi, or pseudo, reality. 

Eliot is not a myth-maker of the type represented by Hart Crane, or 
James Joyce, or W. B. Yeats. He is too clearly committed to metaphysical 
beliefs. Moreover the total impact of his poetry is unmistakably confes- 
sional, But he employs the mythic method in his handling of history, and, 
playfully I think, sometimes mixes magic and mysticism. Thus he allows 
us to feel that mysticism is a mischievous kind of white magic. Neither is 
he contemptuous of the real world, but he sometimes makes us feel that 
whatever is real is vulgar and whatever is vulgar is something less than 
real. Thus he allows, indeed commands, us to regard as myth what we know 
he believes to be truth. 

For these reasons the effect of his poetic effort is at once over-precise 
and ambiguous. He has succeeded, with magnificent subtlety, in expressing 
the futility of a deracinated modern civilization. No one can surpass his 
presentation of an energetic boredom busy with distractions. He has suc- 
ceeded to an eminent degree—none better—in expressing disgust, even 
horror, at the decay of civilization. But his attempt to define the order, 
decency, decorum and splendor of tradition wants positive, affirmative 
power. Eliot’s way of negation is perhaps too dominating. Save for brief 
lyrical bursts attesting the living, eternal strength of spirit, his sense of 
tradition is faintly (falsely?) nostalgic. Like Henry Adams and Henry 
James with whom he has much in common, he finds the reality of the 
cathedral somewhat less to his taste than the precious memory it recalls 
and the ironic contrast it suggests with subways and squalid tenements. 

Notwithstanding, Eliot is a dear, devoted artist who says, tantalizingly, 
much less than his spirit intends. One watches him, like Tantalus, pushing 
his immense load of learned sensibilities up the purgatorial mount. May 
he reach the top and then the top of the nether hill. And may we all go 
with him. 

Book Reviews 
HIGHLY ORIGINAL THINKING 
The Forlorn Demon, by Allen Tate. Chicago: Henry Regnery. $3.00. 


It is a humbling experience to read a book of criticism by Allen Tate. 
The blurb writers and “book reviewers” have so accustomed us to “com- 
munication without communion,” to use a phrase from one of the didactic 
and critical essays in The Forlorn Demon, that the concentration necessary 
to do reverence to his closely-packed and highly original thinking is 
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alien to us. Allen Tate stimulates because he challenges, but I fear his book 
is such strong meat that its full message will come through only to serious 
professionals like Katherine Anne Porter, who picked it for the New York 
Herald-Tribune as one of the three books of the year that she liked best. 

This is a pity. The first essay, “The Man of Letters in the Modern 
World,” clarifies aims and standards for anybody who professes to be a 
writer. “He must do first what he has always done: he must re-create for 
his age the image of man, and he must propagate standards by which other 
men may test that image, and distinguish the false from the true. But at 
our own critical moment, when all languages are being debased by the 
techniques of mass control, the man of letters . . . has an immediate 
responsibility, to other men no less than to himself, for the vitality of lan- 
guage. .. . He must discriminate and defend the difference between mass 
communication, for the control of men, and the knowledge of man which 
literature offers for human participation.” This is the thesis statement, but 
how rich is the exposition of it and how manifestly unfair to Mr. Tate the 
making of excerpts! Nevertheless, since I have drawn all kinds of profit 
from the book and have agreed with nearly everything in it that I under- 
stand, I intend to quote from it as much as I decently can. For Allen Tate 
writes with clearness, force and interest, even though terms like “cate- 
chresis” and “analogue” inevitably bring the anguished cry of jargon from 
the same people who condemn Mr. Tate’s poetry as obscure. 

“To Whom Is the Poet Responsible,” the second essay, just touches on 
this touchy question of obscurity. Mr. Tate believes that a poet has the 
responsibility to be a poet, to write poems, and not to gad about using the 
rumor of his verse as the excuse to appear on platforms and to view with 
alarm. “I have a deep, unbecoming suspicion of such talking poets: what- 
ever other desirable things they may believe in, they do not believe in 
poetry. They believe that poets should write tracts, or perhaps autobiog- 
raphies; encourage the public, further this cause or that, good or bad, 
depending on whose political ox is being gored.” In this connection it is 
interesting to reflect that Mr. Tate, like the political poet, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, held the Chair of Poetry in the Library of Congress, and then to read 
Mr. Tate’s explanation of why he voted the Bollingen Prize to Ezra Pound. 
The explanation will make a good many people mad, including the New 
York poet who sent me a Christmas card calendar with a request to vote 
approval or disapproval of his statement thereon about clarity being essen- 
tial to poetry. But Mr. Tate’s statement about “Modern Poets and Conven- 
tion” illuminates the concept of clarity: “A new order of experience—the 
constant aim of serious poetry—exists in a new order of language.” That 
new order of language, imaginative representation of contemporary expe- 
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rience rather than thematic “clarity,” may take some work on the part of 
the poetry reader, as it takes work to fully appreciate Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. 

Mr. Tate had doubtless been reading Dante before he became a Catholic 
several years ago, but now his essay on the Symbolic Imagination in Dante 
gives him a chance to make several familial observations. Pointing out 
that Dante’s images were the natural images from which the great diagrams 
of symbolic imagination were developed, Mr. Tate says that “the Catholic 
sensibility, as we see it in modern Catholic poetry, from Thompson to 
Lowell, has become angelic, and is not distinguishable (doctrinal differ- 
ences aside) from poetry by Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians and athe- 
ists. . . . Catholic poets have lost, along with their heretical friends, the 
power to start with the common thing: they have lost the gift for concrete 
experience.” What Mr. Tate means by angelic is the human imagination 
trying to “disintegrate or circumvent the image in the illusory pursuit of 
essence,” which, of course, means to abdicate the imaginative function in 
poetry, or, further to vulgarize the concept, “piosity” instead of poetry. 
This is a radical and valid criticism of a good deal of Catholic verse. 

So much has been written in unqualified praise of Poe, that Mr. Tate, 
as “amateur theologian,” feels constrained to point out that Poe has a cer- 
tain literary immaturity and that “he represents the part of our experience 
which we are least able to face up to: the Dark Night of Sense, the cloud 
hovering over that edge of the eye which is turned to receive the effluvia 
of France, whence the literary power of his influence reaches us today.” 
Here we go again. It is now necessary to re-read all of Poe, including 
“Eureka” and “The Colloquy of Monos and Una” to find out (a) what 
Mr. Tate means and (b) whether we agree with him. 

I have enjoyed Allen Tate’s essays “Johnson on the Metaphysical 
Poets” and “Longinus on the New Criticism” without referring, for the 
time being, to the works discussed. And I have no doubt about the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the title of one of his best didactic essays, “Is 
Literary Criticism Possible?” It is possible when written by critics like 
Allen Tate. Get The Forlorn Demon if you do not fear the challenge of 
thought.—Alfred J. Barrett, S.J. 


THE SHATTERING COMMONPLACE 


Collected Poems, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Company, Inc. $5.00. 
Louise Townsend Nicholl’s work of fifteen years or more is collected 
here. No tricks, no verbal ingenuity that passes for insight, no self-satis- 
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fied lament at the world in the mirror. Louise Townsend Nicholl might be 
very uncomfortable with the company in an anthology of modern verse. 
She is simply and completely, and with the concentration on essential detail 
that suggests a total and living discipline, attentive to the shattering com- 
monplace that is revealed when the accidental fiction of things is seen in a 
certain light. Men are called poets for less, but nothing less will make a 
poet. The familiar mystery that we take for granted, that lives in every 
conscious moment (and that like love might not be known until it is with- 
drawn) is her particular desire. Sister Mary of the Compassion speaks of 
painters who abstract the accidents, and painters who abstract the essence, 
as poets in love with time or with eternity. Miss Nicholl’s understanding is 
plastic, so plastic that one may think of the worker in jade, delicately fash- 
ioning the symbol of eternity in a ring for a mortal hand. 


How over wide and peaceful morning lands 

The little peasant grandfather was swept 

In a billowing net of children, a light-meshed billowing net 
Knotted with children’s hands. 

A small and ancient man in welcome caught 

By loving silken bonds dropped slack, pulled taut. 
They blew and fluttered by like milkweed fluff 
Then like a cloud’s inconsequential shadow 
Scudded and slowed and never had enough 

Of hovering and drifting on the meadow. 

This net they swelled and swung with one accord 
Must, to be made a memory, sink years deep... 


Not many poets will bear reading in any quantity, and few still stand 
up under the unreasonable demands of a reviewer's concentration. These 
fifteen years (prophetic arrogance! ) will stand. Though Louise Townsend 
Nicholl’s concern does not widen appreciably as the years pass (concen- 
trating at the crossroads of eternity and time, where is there to go?), she 
illuminates more phases of human activity, sees the mystery in more com- 
mon things, so masters her medium that paraphrase becomes impossible— 
even on the level at which it is usually permitted in poetry. So it is unfair, 
really, to quote from her; her images startle with delight as they grow. 
Nature is emblematic, not absolute—and she respects, in her meticulous 
handling, this allegory of God: 

The shape of land in water is Creation. 
All land remembers how the world was made 


And on each ledge the startled adoration, 
The terrifying freshness, still is laid . . . 


It would be difficult to say with more poignancy that life is the measure 
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and the despair of art than Miss Nicholl has in “Modeler’s Middle Age,” or 
to spell out Jove more surely than she has done in “And One Came Run- 
ning.” There are 746 copies (each autographed) to this printing of her 
Collected Poems; apparently the publishers are reconciled that few are 
interested in “. . . the awful sound, the delicate shock of the speech of living 
men.” But for the few that are, this book is waiting—Claude F. Koch. 


FROM A TROUBADOUR 


Collected Poems, by Padraic Colum. New York: The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

When in a book of approximately a hundred poems the reader marks 
one out of every four as memorable, and most of the others as rewarding, 
that book is surely worth aot only the getting but the keeping. Such a 
book is Padraic Colum’s Collected Poems. Wherever any native folk- 
spirit is appreciated as a part of world-culture, poetry lovers are familiar 
with what might be called Mr. Colum’s “anthology pieces”—such lyrics as, 
for example, “An Old Woman of the Roads” and “A Cradle Song.” Hu- 
manity takes them to heart immediately because they are touched with the 
magic of accurate perception and profound compassion. They induce at 
each re-reading or re-hearing the haunting effect of a shared and poignant 
experience. But what makes rich indeed this well-gathered and long-over- 
due collection is that it brings to hand in a single volume not only the 
best of Mr. Colum’s earlier work but almost the whole range of his verse- 
writings, including twenty or thirty ranns, ballads and other lyrics that 
ought to be as widely known as those more frequently sung or quoted. 

There is far better beguiling in this book than the anthologists have 
hitherto discovered. It is like being summoned to the hearthstone of a 
troubadour no longer young and roving, yet still sharp of eye and keen of 
ear, to hear him strike once more the harp-strings of his moods and memo- 
ries, while voices sometimes sighing but always gentle and melodious, 
mingle with the harping. Here one finds in full play the qualities that are 
most striking and distinctive in Mr. Colum’s style. Essentially these qualities 
are honesty, simplicity and the power of creating or evoking a spell. By 
the wand of his word-weaving, the simple sights and sounds of everyday 
life, past and present, take on mysterious dimensions and overtones. They 
become all the more real because of the lights and shadows and echoes with 
which he surrounds them. So sparsely and simply spoken is this poet that 
his words and lines at times seem austerely plain and ungarlanded; yet it is 
precisely of this naked accuracy of depiction that the reality for which he 
reaches is brought forth in its full bleakness or richness, its grayness or 
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glory, its poverty or apparitional splendor, as subject and mood may demand. 
The temptation is to quote profusely from the collection. But lest the 

secret be given away too freely, one sample alone will be sufficient to show 
the eerie power of Padraic Colum’s pen: 

I saw the wind today: 

I saw it on the pane 

Of glass upon the wall: 

A moving thing — ’twas like 

No bird with widening wing, 

No mouse that runs along 

The meal bag under the beam. 

I think it like a horse, 

All black, with frightening mane, 

That springs out of the earth, 

And tramples on his way. 

I saw it in the glass, 

The shaking of a mane: 

The horse that no one rides! 


By no means does Mr. Colum confine himself to the Irish scene, of which 
he was so integral a part in his early career. There are rich tapestries from 
other quarters of the world, and a special group of poems in which he cap- 
tures with chromatic intensity the colors and vivacity of birds and other 
woodland creatures.—Clifford J. Laube. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

To the Editor—Let me say how much I have enjoyed reading SPIRIT. 
The standards are certainly high, and this is as it should be. I have been 
particularly impressed by the work of Mr. A. M. Sullivan. It seems to me 
that he is a very much overlooked poet. On the other hand, I would argue 
with many of your editorials, reviews, and letters of criticism. In my 
opinion, you are much too concerned with condemning “obscurity.” Cer- 
tainly Mr. Elliot should have proved by this time that a poem which may 
seem to be obscure at first reading may be the one which is most pregnant 
with meaning. I’m sure we would agree that this age is most complicated, 
that man’s soul has been terribly confused by the happenings of this cruel 
century. Perhaps we should expect many of our poems to reflect this inner 
confusion. To expect a Victorian simplicity in an age of chaos is perhaps 
to expect too much.— William Burns. 





Change of Address— Amy permanent change of address should be given 
the office at least on or before the 20th of the month. 
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